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ABSTRACT 

Outlined are special educational programs and 
supportive services provided for handicapped children in Michigan 
during the year 1970--1971.. Included are goals for serving the 
estimated 12,5 0/0 of the school age population needing special 
services; a listing of incidence rates by handicapping condition; 
federal and state sources of funds; the number of educational 
programs by handicapping condition; a financial breakdown; and the 
number of professional personnel by present employment and future 
need, Basic educational programs are defined as primarily c3,assroom 
programs for children who are too severely handicapped to benefit 
from a regular classroom situation and who require a special teacher 
and/or other supportive services. Eligibility criteria for basic 
educational programs are explained in terms of the following 
handicapping conditions: educable, trainable, and severely mentally 
handicapped; blind and partially sighted; deaf and hard of hearing; 
orthopedically handicapped: emotionally disturbed; and learning 
disabled. Supportive services are defined in terms of itinerant or 
non-classroom services for children in regular classes. The following 
are examples of some of the services mentioned: curricurum resource 
consultants; teacher counselors; school social workers; speech^ 
physical and occupational therapists; special learning centers; and 
cooperative special education- vocational rehabilitation programs. 
Described are criteria for obtaining and federal funds for programs 
or professional education, and listed are the next year's goals, 
(MC) 
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HOW DO SPECIAL EDUCATIOW SERVICES HELP THE HANDJCAPPED? 



Reimbursement to local and Intermediate school 
districts of funds to assist in financing programs 
for the handicapped. 

Provision of leadership for inservice training to 
special education personnel. 



3. Guidance and funding for experimental projects 
to search for better ways to teach handicapped 
children. 

4. Assistance in assessment of program needs- 
personnel, facilities, equipment, etc. 



Cooperation with other agenci( 
more adequate total ed^:cation 
handicapped children and yout 
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4. Assistance in assessment of program needs- 
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5. Cooperation with other agencies to develop 
more adequate total educational programs for 
handicappea children and youth. 
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CHAPTER I - INTRODUCTION SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES 



Purpose: 

The major goals of Michigan Special Education 
Services encompass the needs for comprehensive and 
quality special education programs and services, as 
well as the organizational communication structure 
nf?cessary for the de/ivery of these programs and 
services to Michigan's handicapped children and 
youth. 

Services to Students: 

The overall goat of the Special Education Service 
Area is to insure that each handicapped child in 
Michigan has the opportunity to develop into as 
self-sufficient and as contributing a member of IVis 
community as possible. Each child must be given the 
opportunity to develop his personal, social, and 
vocational skills to the fullest extent of his capa- 
bilities. 

Goal 1: To provide every handicapped child in 

Michigan with comprehensive educational 
programs and services appropriate to his 
needs. 

Goal 2: To insure quality educational programs 
and services for all handicapped children 
in Michigan, 

Goal 3: To establish an organizational structure 

for delivery of special education programs 
and services. 

Goal 4: To promote the understanding and 

acceptance of handicapped persons withiti 
the educational profession and the 
general public. 



5. Speech defective 

6. Learnifig disabled 

7. Perceptually handicapped 

In addition, the child must be certified by the 
appropriate professional or agency for placement in 
the program niosi suited to his needs. 

It is estimated ttiat 12.5% of Michigan's school -age 
population of 3,969,000 are handicapped and in need 
of special education services. 

Approximately 138,741 children are in state- 
supported special education programs. In addition, 
approximately 4,191 are also served through day-care 
(mental health) and institutional settings. The State 
School for the Deaf and the State School for the Blind 
serve approximately an additional 700 students. 

Special Education Statistics 



Population Served: 

To be eligible for special education services a child 
must be one of the following: 

1, Mentally handicapped (educable, trainable, or 
severely handicapped) 

2, Physically handicapped (visually impaired, 
hearing impaired, crippled, or otherwise 
health impaired) 

3, Emotionally disturbed 

4, Multiply handicapped 



COMPARISON OF PUBLIC ACT 220 AND U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

INCIDENCE RATES 



Disability Type 

Mentally Handicapped 

Educable Mentally Handicapped 
Trainable Mentally Handicapped 
Severely Mentally Handicapped 

Physically Handicapped 
Visually Handicapped 
Blind 

Partially Seeing 

Hearing Impaired 
Deaf 

Hard of Hearing 

Crippled and Otherwise Health Impaired 
Crippled 

Otherwise Health Impaired 

Emotionally Handicapped 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Socially Maladjusted 
Personal Adjustment Problems 

Multiply Handicapped 
Deaf-Blind 

Blind-Mentally Handicapped 
Deaf-Mentally Handicapped 
Crippled-Mentally Handicapped 

Other Conditions 
Speech Defective 
Learning Disabled 
Perceptually Handicapped 

STATE TOTAL 



Public Act 220 P.A. 220* U.S.O.E. 



Total Incidence Incidence 

(ages 5-19) Rate Rate 

51,935 .023749 .02 

6,482 .002964 .003 

1,815 .000829 .001 

4,809 ,002199 .001 

1,237 .000565 

3,572 .001633 

6,757 .003089 .005 

1,540 .000704 

5,217 .002385 

11,725 .005361 .005 

10,847 ,004960 

878 .00401 

32,874 .015033 .02 

27,927 .012770 

1,529 .000699 

3,418 .001563 

281 .000128 ,0005 

23 .000010 

41 .000018 

41 .000018 

176 .000080 

131,901 .060316 ,035 

10,146 .004639 .01 

15,570 .007120 



274,304 .125437 .10035 



*Based on U.S. Census Bureau estimated Michigan age 5-19 population for 1969 of 2.186,777. 



Agency Resources: 
Funds: 

The Special Erlucalion Service Areu will operdte on 
a lotiit budget of cipproximaloly $6 1 , 1 23,000 of Slutu 
and Feclerot funds during 1971-72. Inadciilion. local 
and intermediate school funds of approximately 
$52,222,000 are expected lo be expended on pro- 
grams for the handicapped. 

Slate and Federal funds are distributed to local 
and iniermediale districts for approved programs 
and personnel and for programs Stale operated in 
institutions. All phases of hantlicappiny condittonc 
are included. 



SUMMARY C3F FUNDS FOR 1972 BY SOURCE OF ( UNC 
Estiniated Expenditures tor Fiscal YcMr 1072 By Source of Fu 



I itle III 
ESEA 



8694,000 



Federal Sources 

tTTu? I Part B 
Public Law Public Law Public Law EHA 

(90-576 89 313 89-313 ESEA 
VE HE GE SE 



Other 
Federjl 



$1,259,000 3200.000 S2. 368, 000 S 1.400.000 $202. 00( 
Non- Federal Sources 



Stat.; 
(State Aid} 

355.000.000 



I (jcal 
S52.222 000 



Non Public 



TOTAL 




BASIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Handicap 

Educable Mentally Handicapped 
Trainaljle 

Crippled or Otherwise Health Impaired 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Severely Mentally Handicapped 
Visually Handicapped 

(Blind, partially seeing) 
Hearing I mpaired 



Number of 
Programs 1970-71 

2.319 
393 
270 
282 
215 

87 
274 



Fu 



SUMMARY OF FUNDS FOi^ 1972 BY SO' 'RCE OF FUNDS 



Estimated Expenditures for Fiscal Year 1972 By Source of Funds 
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Federal Sources 



Total 



Title III 
ESEA 



$694,000 



Title I Part B 

Public Law Public Law Public Law EHA 

(90-576 89 313 89-313 ESEA 

VE HE CE SE 



Other 
f^ed(}rcil 



31,259.000 S200,000 82,368,000 $1,400,000 $202,000 
Non-Federal Sources 



State 
(State Aid) 

355,000,000 



Local 
352,222,000 



Non-Public 



TOTAL 



S 6,123,000 



3107,222.000 j 
3113,345.000 j 

J 



BASIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Handicap 

Educable Mentally Handicapped 
Trainable 

Crippled or Otherwise Health Impaired 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Severely Menially Handicapped 
Visually Handicapped 

(Blind, partially seeiiKj) 
Hearing Impaired 



Number of 
Programs 1970 71 

2,319 
393 
270 
282 
215 

87 
274 



Full Service Objective 

3.110 

416 

311 
1,552 

598 

116 
583 



WHERE THE SPECIAL EDUCATION DOLLAR GOES 



AS 
Mt.Mil.illv 

HjIKllCjpptMl 



Mi^iUol ly HdfHli(:J|Jf)(nl 
LinKMion.illy Diblurlx^d 
l^fiVMCLiSly Hdiulicdppftl 

(JtiUM Sf'tVKH'S 



48, /.IS. 341") 
0,800,699 

27.20^,797 
1 13.344/J88 



24'., 

S^M Vices 



27 \ 
PliysuMllv 



6"i. EnnUionjIly 
D iSllir l>L'd 



EXPENDITURES 

:^pocksl EdiicittoiJ Basic Progrjrnb $ 62/130,426 

vHif)[)oriivo Services 48,556,988 

OlIv.T Specie]! EdiiCdiiori Co^is 2,357,576 

rotai SI 13,344.990 






FUNDING SOURCE 

Local 
State 
Federal 
7 otdl 



$ 52,222,000 (jpprox.) 
55,O0U,0OO 
6,123.000 
5113,345,000 




6"<> Federal 



Manpower: 

Nine consul Umtb iuu\ two siiperviiior s, under the 
direction of the director of Special Education Services, 
provide iissistance to iVlichigiin on the various (?duca- 
tional needs of tfie handicapped. 

Tlie consultant roie in twofold - regLilatory and 
consultive. Inservtce, program planning, evaluation, 
certification, fifiaf^ciaJ recommendations, arid gefieral 
leadership are some of the services available from the 
Special Education Services staff . 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Actual Number of 





Personnel (1970-71) 


Full Service Objective 


Directors 


111 


100 


Supervisors 


60 


300 


Teacher Counselors of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


35 


518 


Teacher Counselors of the Physically Handicapped 


60 


389 


Teacher Counselors of the Visually Handicapped 


28 


155 


Teachers of the Homebound, Hospitalized 


170 


194 


Teacher Counselors of the JVIentally Handicapped 


177 


1,040 


Teacher Counselors of the Emotionally Disturbed 


118 


2,056 


School Social Workers 


655 


1.244 


Physical Therapists 


52 


205 


Speech Correct i on ists 


1,049 


1,555 



CHAPTER II - SPECIAL EDUCATION BASIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Bdsii: (Hlucdt^nrndl profjrumb fnr handicuppc'd 
rJiiUlreri tiro clpfiiuxl us prifticKiK ".ijssrnorTi progrjnis 
for ihosR chiklr nn wiio iire so fuju. '-*.<ipptJtl tlul ili«y 
ccinool l)enL*iil from i\ rngulai classroom, uvlmt wilh 
Sl^ppornv^? services. Thcso hdsfi: rUissrooni progrcinis 
would jrU'liKic' not only a spccuilly Ir.iincd teacfiLM^ 
l)ut <ilso i/hviU;vor support ivn SBrvrces ai o needtJd W 
m:nr»iciin Ifu! hunrlicapperl r,hildr(?fi in itic special 
class program. 



A. MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 

Educable Mentally Handicapped: 

A pupil shall be considered enrolled as a member 
of liie program under this act, as determined ihrougii 
adequate diagnostic study, if (a) he is mentally handi- 
capped and potentially socially competent, (b) he is 
mentally handicapped but prognosis is sucfi that he 
may appear neither academically educable nor 
poleniially socially competent hut who may, witfi 
training, become at least partially self-supporting. 
Excluded under this act is the pupil who is intellec- 
tually able, but who is not making satisfactory 
progress and adjustment. 

The needs for basic classroom programs for educa- 
ble mentally handicapped are based on the following 
population estimates, incidence rates, and professional 
personnel-student ratio. 



Professional 
Esumated Personnel- 
Age IncidetKe Client Student 
Group Populai ion Rate Population Ratio 



0-4 969,000 
5-19 2,500,000 
20-25 500,000 



,0075 

.015 

.00075 



7,267 
37,500 
37b 



1:15 
1:15 
1:15 



er|c 6 



Trainable Mentally Handicapped 

A non-uducaljle but trainable mer^tu.i" fuindicapped 
chiUj IS iJM individual, ^ s dclermin ..el through diagnostic 
study who: 

1 , Is developing at approximately the r^tc nf 1 /3 
of the normal ntellectual development and 
\.v[>ose intelligence qLiotient is appi ox imately 
bi^lween 30 and 50, as determined by indi- 
\/idual standardized inteliigeticettests; and 

2. Has potential foi self-care, social <idjustment 
to home and neighborhood and for supervised 
economic usefulness in the homt* or in a 
sfieltered work situation wiliiin the cornmufiity. 

T!ie needs fnr basic classroom programs for 
trtiinable mentally liandicapped are based on tfie 
following population eslimates, incidence rates, and 
profc*ssional [personnel-student ratio, 



Proiesstonai 
E St uTiateci pRrsonne^ 



Aqe I ncidence Cliem 

Group Population Rate Population 



0-4 
519 
20 2b 



969,000 
2.500,000 
500,000 



.0015 

.003 

.003 



1.453 
7.500 
1,500 



StutllMll 

Ratio 

1 15 

1,15 
1:15 



Severely Mentally Handicapped 

To be considered severely mentally [landicafjped. 
a child should meet the following criteria; 

1. Have less than a 30 i,Q. on an individual 
intelligence test. 

2. Lick the ability for a trainable program. 

3. Have potential for learning basic self -care and 
communication skills. 

Neeas for basic classroom programs for severely 
mentally handicapped may be based on the following 
population estimates, incidence rates, and professional 
personnel-student ratio. 



Aye 

CjroutJ Population 

04 OGO.OOO 

b 19 2.600,000 

20 2 b bOO.OOU 



B. PHYSICALLY 
Visually Handicap 

Visually [iandit:ap: 
(eciady defmud, aci:c}r 
fol lows: 

1 . Bhnd persor^s a 
acuity ol 20/21 
correction, or 
that i':e widest 
an angular disit 
2 Partially seeing 
central visual 
111 the better ey 
Needs for l^asic clt' 
handicapped are basi' 
estimates, incidence 
student ratio 



Group Populalian 

0-4 959,000 

5 19 2,500.000 

2025 500,000 
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Trainable Mentally Handicapped 

A non-oducaliU^ but li jinablo mLMitLilly Imndicapped 
cU\\d is at) individual, as de-enrnnod through diagnostic 
btudy who: 

1. Is developing at approximately thu rate of 1/3 
of }hf> normal intelkjctual li .VDlofimont and 
whoso intolligonce quotl'jnl is app» :)ximatoly 
btnween 30 and 50, as <lotermif^ed by indi- 
vidual standardized intelligoncoltests; Jrid 

2. Has potential for self -care, social adjustnient 
to hofne and ru)igfil)orhooci and for supervised 
economic usefulness in the honie or in a 
shi.^lterea work siluation within tlie community. 

The:! neecis lor basic classroom programs for 
trainable menially handicapped are based on the 
foMowiruf population estimates, incidence rales, and 
proftjssiona! f^ersonnel-stuftent ratio. 



Pt of essioMt}! 
E St iniult^cJ Pet soJitiel- 



Group Popiilcition 

0-4 969. OCO 
b-^9 2,500.000 
20 25 oOO.OOO 



ncicJonco 
Rattr 

.0016 

.003 

.003 



CI ion t 
Popululion 

1,4b3 
7,500 
1,1300 



StuiJorU 
Hatio 

lib 
T lb 

1:1b 



ProltJSsioDal 
EstnTiaJiJii Piirsoniiel 



Group Population 

a4 9(39.000 

b-19 2,600.000 

20-2b bOO.OOO 



nciderKe 
Ralio 

.OOOb 

-001 

.001 



C!u;nl 
Population 

484 
2.600 
bOO 



Stiiduiu 
RaUo 

1:G 
l.G 
1 G 



B. PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

Visually Handicapped {Blind and Partially Seeing) 

Visually handic£ipprd persons are traditionally aiul 
leyal.'y defined, according to m(3dical diagnoses, as 
follows: 

1. Blind persons are those havirKj a central visual 
acuity of 20/200 or less in ihe beiun eyi.>, a f tin- 
correct ion, or a penpherLiI field so reslnctf^d 
tliat the widest diameter of such field sublontls 
an angular distance no greater ilian 20 d(?gr''Os 

2. Partially seeing persons are ttiose persons w.ih a 
central visual acuity between 20'70 and 20/200 
in the better eye after correction. 

Needs for basic classroorn programs for v-isually 
handicapped are based on the following population 
estimates, incidence rates, and professional personnel- 
student ratio 



Severely IVlentaily Handicapped 

To be considered severely mentally handicapped, 
a child should meet the following criteria; 

1. Have iess than a 30 I.Q. or^ an individual 
intelligence t ?st. 

2. Lack the ability foi" a trainable program. 

3. Have potential for learning basic sell-care and 
comTTiunication skills. 

Needs for baste classroom programs for severely 
mentally handicaj^ped may be based on the following 
f>opulation estimates, incidence rates, and professional 
personnel-student ratio. 



Ago. 

C^ioup f^Ofjulation 

0-4 969.000 
5-19 2,500,000 
20 25 500.000 



E stirnateci 
I nctcienee Client 
Rate Po[Du lauon 



Professional 
Personnel 

Ratio 



.00015 
0003 
.00001 E 



145 
750 
7 



1 



Role of the Michigan School for the Blind 

The basic assumptfons underlying the role of the 
Michigan School for the Blind in providing compre- 
hensive K-12 education and related services for the 



vr:>uallv hiM>()iCijp[Dntl chi}clrc?n of Michnuin cirt? as 
follows: 

1 . "^hc progriHTTs i\ni\ sorvicus c>t the scItooI iirc; ii 
part of tho total ranq(? ot cornpreh(MTsive cdiicii 
tioniil programs i\nc\ services availaljle lo Mich 
iflao's visually h^mdicappLHl childrerr 

2. Th(? School for lh(? Blind, as a part of liiu 
Michigan Departmoint of Education, works 
riosolv with the SpLM:ial EducaUon Services 
Arpa within its framework in the State plari for 
the education of the visually handicapped as it 
carries out the lecjal resporisibility with whicfi 

It is charged. 

3. Tlie School for the Blind is legally charged willi 
the responsibility for providincj elementary and 
secondary education for all visually handicapped 
children vvho can be brought lo the point of 
demonstrating a capacity for useful learning and 
who cannot be satisfactorily educated in their 
local schools because of a lack of program base, 
lack of trained staff, lack of adaptive equip- 
ment, need for resident controls, or for other 
good reason. 

A. As a State school, its facilities, staff, and serv 
ices should be resources for the extension and 
improvement of educational opportunity. 
Visually handicapped childrefi, their parerUs, 
colleagues in special education, the Special 
Education Services Area, local school districts, 
and liigher education should expect \he School 
for the Blind to be helpful in every appropriate 
way. 



Hearing Impaired (Deaf and Hard of Hearing) 

In defining hearing impairment which is educa- 
lionally significant, pot only audiometric tests results, 
but also other factors must be considered as follows: 

1 . Age at onset of deafness; 

2. Language development, if any; 

3. General health status of child; 

4. Sp3cial and emotional adjustment; 

5. Intellectual abilities; 

6. Academic status; 

7. Home, school, and community understanding; 
Q 8, Preparation and experience of child's teacher. 



Needs for basic classroo^n programs for hearing 
impaired are based on the following popLilation estimat 
estimates, incidence rales, and professional puisonnol 
student ratio. 



Age 

Cjroiip Population 

OA 909,000 
b 19 2,bOO,000 
20 ?b 500,000 



Prott'SsionjI 

IncKJHnce Clicnl iDtinUfnt 
Rate Popululion Ralio 

000/5 72G 1 8 

OOlb 3.7bO 1 8 

00007b 3 7 18 



Role of the IVlichigan School for the Deaf 

The basic assumptions underlying the role of the 
IVlichigan School for the Deaf in providing compre- 
hensive educational programs and services for the 
auditorily handicapped children of IVlichigan are as 
follows; 

1 , The programs and services provided at the 
Michigan School for the Deaf in Flint are a 
pdf t of the total range of comprehensive pro- 
grams and services available to Michigan's audi- 
torily-impaired children. 
2- Every child is entrtled to a free public education 
and should not be required to leave his home 
and community in order to exercise this right. 
Therefore, programs and services appropriate to 
meet the needs of vevery auditorily-handicapped 
child should be provided by the local or inter- 
mediate education agency whenever feasible. 
In regard to these basic assumptions, it is recog- 
nized that there will always be a need to operate a 
State school for the deaf. However, due to the chang- 
ing nature of the population of deaf children and the 
growth of local and intermediate (regional) programs 
and services the role of the State school must change. 

The full'time residential population of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf will decrease as the 
number of comprehensive local and intermediate 
(regionaf) programs and services Increases. However, 
there is an increasing number of multiply-handicapped 
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Ne(Kls for i3asi(: ckissroom progrunis for hearing 
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student ratio. 



rcher. 



Protesbional [ 

EstimattJci Personnel 

Acjt? I ncidfjnce Clionf Slurlent 

('jroiu3 PotKtlaUofi Rate Populat\oi\ Rat\o 

0 4 9G9.000 000/6 /2t3 \ 8 i 

b ID ?/j00.000 .001 b 3,7bO 1 8 

20 L^b bOO.OOO 000076 37 13 



Role of the Michigan School for the Deaf 

The basic assumptions underlying the role of the 
IVIichigan School for the Deaf in providing compre- 
hensive educational programs and services for the 
au(iitorily hanuicapped children of Michigan are as 
follows: 

K The programs and services provided at the 
Michigan S:~hool for the Deaf in Flint are a 
part of the total range of comprehensive pro- 
grams and services available to Michigan's audi- 
torily-impaired children. 
2. Every child is entitled to a free public education 
and should not be required to leave his home 
and community in order to exercise this right. 
Therefore, programs and services appropriate to 
meet the needs of vevery auditorily-handicapped 
child should be provided by the local or inter- 
mediate education agency whenever feasible. 
In regard to these basic assumptions, it is recog- 
nised that there will always be a need to operate a 
State school for the deaf. However, due to the chang^ 
ing nature of the population of deaf children and the 
growth of local and intermediate (regional) programs 
and services the role of the State school must change. 

The full-time residential population of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf will decrease as the 
number of comprehensive local and intermediate 
(regional) programs and services increases. However, 
there is an increasing number of multiply-handicapped 
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cieaf children who will need a total residential caro jnd 
educational program. In addition, there will continue 
to be a few deaf students who, because of living in 
extremely isolated areas or because of unsatisfactory 
home conditions wij»-rid be appropriately served at 
the State school. 

Although there will be a decrease in tho number 
of lorig-tcrm residential stirdents at the Michigati 
School for the Deaf, there should bu an increase of 
sliort-term or temporary students who attend the 
school to receive fiiyh.y specialized services which are 
not available throijgh, the local and/'or ititermediate 
school districts. 

Crippled and Otherwise Health Impaired 

The orthopedic, or traditionai "crippled", chrld is 
one who is defective in bone, joint, or muscle to the 
extent that he requires special services in order ttiat he 
may develop to the limit of his metnal, social or 
f)hysical fiotentials. Such a cliild may be significantly 
handicapped by cerebra! palsy, muscular dystrophy, 
spina bifida, an impaired heart, epilepsy, trauma, or a 
physical anomaly, etc. 

Needs for basic classroom programs for crippled 
and otherwise healtli impaired are based on the follow- 
ing population estimates, incidence rates, and profes- 
sional personnel-student ratio. 

■8 



Prot'issionul 
Est I mated P(irsonn«;l 



Cliynt 



Siudeni 



Group Populaiioii Rate Popuianon HciMo 



OA 909,000 
5 19 2,500,000 
20-2b 500,000 



.0025 

.005 

.00025 



12,500 
125 



1 15 
] 15 



Emotionally Disturbed 

An emotionally disturbed child who is found to be 
emotionally disturbed through a complete medical 
diagnostic evaluation and; 

1. Whose emotional disturbance appears to cause 
an education cleficit; and/or 

2. is so disruptive within the regular education 
classroom that ititensive education and thera- 
peutic services are needed to assist in the re- 
duction of disru[Dtive behavior; and/or 

3. The child has a serious pathology not exhibited 
t:iy disruptive behavior (withdrawn, poor sociali- 
zation patterns) . 

Needs for basic classroom programs for emotion- 
ally disturbed are based on the following population 
estin^atcs, incidence rates, and professional personnel- 
student ratio. 



Group Population Riste 

OA 969.000 .0025 

5-19 2.500,000 .005 

20-25 500,000 .00025 



Proft'ssional 
Esimuiied Personnel- 
Client ijiudetn 
Popuioiion Ratio 



2,422 
12,500 
125 



110 
1.10 
1:10 



Learning Disabilities 

Learning disaliiliiies are now defined \n Federal 
legislation. Public Law 91-230, dated April 13, 1970, 
states: 

"The term 'chiltlren with specific learning dis- 
al)ilities' means tiiose ciiildren who have a dis- 
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Ago IncicJencr* 
Group Population Rale 



0 4 969,000 
b 19 2,&00.000 
20 2b bOOOOO 



.0025 
OOb 
00025 



Estirricitod 

Cliunt 
Populc'Jliori 

2.422 
12,500 
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Emotionally Disturbed 

An emotionally disturbed child who is found to be 
omotionally distLirbed through a complete medical 
diagnostic evaluation and: 

1 . Wfiose emotional disturbance appears to cause 
an education deficit; and/or 

2. Is so disruptive within tiie regular education 
classroom that intensive education and thera- 
peutic services are needed to assist in the re- 
duction of disruptive behavior; and/or 

3 Tile child has a serious pathology not exhibited 
by disruptive behavior (withdrawn, poor sociali- 
i^ation patterns) . 
Meeds for basic classroom programs for emotion- 
ally disturbed are based on the following population 
estimates, incidence rates, and professional personnel- 
student ratio. 

i '■ 
i 

, Professionaf 

Est v'latec) Personnel 
» Age IncicJenLG Ghent Student 

Group Populatton Ratt Po|)Lilation Ratjo 



0-4 969,000 
5-19 2,500,000 
20-25 500,000 



.00?5 

.005 

.0C025 



2,422 
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Learning Disabilities 

Learning disabilities am now defined in Federal 
legislation. Public Law 'J1-230, dated April 13, 1970, 
states: 

"Tlie term 'children with specific learning dis- 
abilities' means those childreii who iiave a dis- 



order in one o» more of the baste psychological 
processes involved in understanding or in using 
language, s(jr>ken or written, whicii disorder may 
manifest itseh in iinperfect ability to Nsti'n. think, 
speak, read, write, spell, or do mathematical 
calculations, ouch disortlers include sucn con- 
ditions as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, 
minimal brain dyy.funcuon, dyslexia, and 
developmental apliasia, Such term docs not 
include children who have learning problems 
which are primarily the result of visual, hearirvj, 
or motoi .andicaps, of mental retardation, c r 
emotional disturbance, or of environmenta. 
disadvantage." 
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CHAPTER ill - SPECIAL EDUCATION SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

\ 

\ 

Supportive seKy ices for handicapped children art. 
defined as those itinerant or non-classroom services 
designed to enable less eseverely handicapped children 
to remain in the regular classroom for their basic edu- 
cational program. An e'i3i;ually important function of 
supportive services is to pl^Dvide services to more 
severely handicapped childnan who receive their basic 
educational program in speciaj education classes. 

Supportive services for handicapped children 
encompass a mde variety of fun^ions. These func- 
tions include direct service to child(^en, supportive 
service to teachers, and administrativ^j^ planning and 

leadership support for special educatio-n programs. 

\^ 

Directors and Supervisors \^ 

All programs and services for the physica^y handi- 
capped, mentally handicapped, and emotionaRy handi- 
capped should come under the direct supervision^ of 
special education directors and supervisors. \^ 



Teacher Counselors 

Teacher counselors may be employed by local and/ 
or intermediate districts for each area of handicap. 
One full-time counselor will be reimbursed for each 
2,500 pupils who are enrolled as public school mem- 
bers in the district. Their role is to provide part-time 
teaching and/or counseling in order that handicapped* 
students can succeed in their regular classes. 

School Social Workers 

These itinerant personnel provide counseling for 
children with behavioral problems. These children 
may be exhibiting inappropriate behavior in the per- 
ception of the referral" source, whether it be a teacher, 
parent, outside agency, or the child himself. The 
degree to which the inappropriate behavior has per- 
vaded the child's personality and the destructiveness 
of that behavior to society or the child himself de- 



Directors 
Supervisors 



Acutal Number 
of Personnel 
1069-70 

104 

81 



\ Estimated 
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70-71 7'\\2 72-73 73-74 74-75 

102\ 



103 
100 



120 
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101 
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100 
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100 
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Full 
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100 

300 
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Curriculum Resource Consultants 

The concept of the Curriculum Resource Consul- 
tant has been developed only within the last two years. 
Due to the newness of this position, it will be neces- 
sary to continually upgrade the training of existing 
curriculum resource consultants. 

At the present time, \t is estimated that every 
regional/intermediate school district and each local 
school district with about 20,000 enrollment should 
employ a curriculum resource consultant for their 
special education program. There are approximately 
60 persons in Michigan receiving training for the role 
of the curriculum resource consultant. It is estimated 
that approximately 70 curriculum resource consultants 
Tvill be needed in Michigan by 1974-75. 



termines tiie child's eligibility for the school social 
work program. 

Speech Correctionist 

The speech correctionist works with children who 
have difficulty communicating with others by speak--, 
ing, and it is predicted that they wiil regress in com- 
munication if they do not receive assistance. Under 
present rules and regulations, speech correctionists 
work with children who have the following classifica- 
tion of speech problems: 

1 . Articulation problems, such as omission or sub- 
stitutions of sounds; 

2, Noticeable and repeated speech interruptions, 
e even when continuous speaking is intended or 
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Physical Therapist 
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Teacher Counselors 

Teacher counselors may be employed by local and/ 
or intermediate districts for each area of handicap. 
One full-trme counsefor mlt be reimbursed for each 
2,500 pupils who are enrolled as public school mem- 
bers in the district. Tlieir role Is to provide part-time 
teaching and/or counseling in order tliat hatidicapped 
stutieius nan succeed in their regular classes. 

School Social Workers 

Thuie itinerant personnel provide counseling for 
children with behavioral problems. These children 
may be exhibiting inappropriate behavior in the per- 
ception of tfie referral source, wfiether it be a teacher, 
parent, outside agency, or ihe child himself. The 
degree to which the inappropriate behavior has per- 
vaded the child's persofiafity and the destructiveness 
of that behavior to society or the child himself de- 



repetilion of sounds, words, phrases, or sen- 
tences; 

3. Defective speech due to malformation of speech 
organs, such as cleft palates; 

4. Meaningless jargon or no speecli at all; 

5. Detective speech, due to hear i fig impairment. 

Physical Therapist 

Any child who has a defect in bone, muscle, or 
joint, or who is otherwise physically hiindicapped to 
the extent that a modification of the regular school 
program is desirable, may benefit from the services oi 
a physical therapist. Children served are those for 
whom prescription for physical tlierapy is ordered by ii 
a ciualified medical specialist. It is the responsibility 
of the therapist to Iratislate such prescription into 
therapetitic activities designed to achieve the maxi- 
mum degree of physical restoration possible for any 
individual child. 
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termines the child's eligibility for the school social 
work program. 

Speech Correctionist 

The speech correctionist works with children who 
have difficulty communicat^n^j v.^jth others by speak- 
ing, and it is predicted that they wjl! regress in com- 
munication if they do not receive assistai'^ce. Under 
present rules and regulations, speech correctionists 
work with children who have the following classifica- 
tion of speech problems: 

1, Articulation problems, such as omission or sub- 
stitutions of sounds; 

2. Noticeable and repeated speech interruptions, 
e f^ven when continuous speaking is intended or 




Occupational Therapist 

Occupational therapy is the art and science of 
directing man's response to selected activity to pro- 
mote and maintain health, to prevent disability, to 
evaluate behavior and to treat or train patients with 
physical or psychosocial dysfunction. The functions 
of occupational therapy are specifically evaluative, 
preventive, restorative, or corrective in their applica- 
tion. They are administered by, or supervised by, a 
registered occupational therapist. The Michigan 
Occupational Therapy Association recognizes two 
other types of personnel, the Certified Occupational 
Therapy Assistant and the Occupational Therapy Aide. 

School Diagnostician Service 

R 340.923 of the General School Laws specifi- 
cally uses the reference "school diagnostician for the 
mentally handicapped" and assigns to this role the 
responsibility for conducting diagnostic studies and 
continuous evaluation for children being considered 
for placement into programs for the mentally handi- 
capped. Upon completion of a diagnostic study, the 
school diagnostician makes a recommendation to the 
local superintendent regarding the eligibility for 
placement of the child, and, if the child is retarded, 
the diagnostician continues to function as a consultant 
resource to parents, teachers, and administrators in 
meeting the child's learning and management needs. 
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Area Special Education Learning Center Services 

A special education learning center should be 
established by intermediate or local districts to pro^ 
vide materials and equipment to special educators of 
a designated area. The center would provide the serv- 
ices of an approved resource consultant (supervisor) 
to assist special education personnel in the appropri- 
ate selection of materials and to provide inservice 
education in curriculum and practices. 

The special education learning center may be 
established as part of an existing center or as a new 
service for an area. The funding for a special educa^ 
tion learning center and curriculum resource personnel 
would be determined through application of the 
intermediate or local district to the Michigan Special 
Education Services Area. ' 

Special Education-Vocational Rehabilitation 
Cooperative Programs 

The cooperative agreements are contractual rela- 
tionships between local and intermediate school dis- 
tricts, and the Michigan Department of Education, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division. These are staffing 
agreements, whereby the school assigns staff to work 
under the technical supervision of the rehabilitation 
agency and the rehabilitation agency assigns its staff 
to work with students'referred by the city school 
system. Through joint programming and the utiliza- 
tion of resources of both agencies, unique rehabilita- 
tion and education services can be provided to the 
adolescent to enable him to take full advantage of 
his high school program before he has had to face 
the many frustrations and failures of seeking employ- 
ment for which he is neither vocationally nor physi- 
cally prepared. The prh^ary goal of the special educa- 
tion-vocational rehabilitation program is to aid handi- 
capped students to use their twelve years of public 
education as a tool for economic self-sufficiency. 

The Role of State Schools and institutions 

In the past, state schools and institutions have 
played an important role in the delivery of services to 
Michigan's handicapped children and youth. However, 
with the growth of special education programs and 
services in public schools, the roles of state schools 
and institutions have been changing. As more and 
more handicapped children and youth are served by 
the public schools in their home communities, the 
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Area Special Education Learning Center Services 

A spectiH educaliofi learmntj center should 'be 
eslabhshed by iniermecjiale or local districts to pro 
vide materials and equipment to special educators of 
a designated area. The center would provide the serv- 
ices of an approved resource consultant (supervisor) 
to assist special education personnel in the appropri- 
ate selection of materials and to provide inservice 
education in curriculum and practices. 

The special education learning center may be 
established as part of an existing center or as a new 
service for an area. The funclintj for a special educa- 
tion learntn center and curriculum resource personnel 
would be determined through application of the 
intermediate or local district to the Michigan Special 
Education Services Aiea, 

Special Education-Vocational Rehabilitation 
Cooperative Programs 

The cooperative agreements are contractual rela- 
tionsfiips between local and intermediate school dis- 
tricts, and the Michigan Department of Education, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division, 7 hese are staff ing 
agreements, whereby the school assigns staff to work 
under the technical supervision of the rehabilitation 
agency and the rehabilitation agency assigns its staff 
to work with students referred by the city school 
system. Through joint programming and the utiliza- 
tion of resources of both agencies, unique rehabilita- 
tion and education services can be provided to ttie 
adolescent to enable him to take full advantage of 
his high school program before fie has had to face 
the many frustrations and failures o^ seeking employ- 
ment for which he is neither vocationally nor physi- 
cally prepared. The primary goal of tlie special educa- 
tion-vocational rehabilitation program is to aid handi- 
capped students to use their twelve years of public 
education as a tool for economic self-sufficiency. 

The Role of State Schools and Institutions 

In the past, state schools and institutions have 
played an important role in the delivery of services to 
Michigan's handicapped children and youth. However, 
with the growth of special education programs and 
services in public schools, the roles of state schools 
and institutions have been changing. As more and 
more handicapped children and youth are served by 
the public schools in their home communities, the 



populiition of stale schools and institutions lias 
gpnorally l^een reduced in si/e and those children who 
remain tend to be more severely handicapped. 

Cooperative Programs 

Inter-, and intra departmental cooperation is of 
prime concern to special educators. The many State 
departments, divisions, and public agencies involvtid 
with the lianclicapped must use joint planning to 
facilitate the most appropriate training, education, 
and long-range goals. 

To this end, one area of disability (mentally handi- 
capped) has had regional committees correlated by a 
State cadre of representatives from five State depart- 
ments. 

In addition, special funds jllocated oy vocational 
education and vocational rehabilitation hove facil- 
itated planning and programs for the handicapped 
througfi grants, workshops arid other special needs 
projects. 

Title III 

The purpose of E.S.E A. Title III is to provide funds 
to school districts to develop ,ind establish innovative 
and exemplary programs v^fiich demonstrate solutions 
to critical educational needs. 

The current E.S.E.A. amendments require that not 
less than fifteen percent of the funds allotted to each 
state in .y' fiscal year shall be used for programs de 
signed to meet the educational needs of handicapped 
ctiildren. 

Title I 

The purpose of Titir I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Act is to provide direct financial assistance 
to meet tfie specialized educational needs of educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children Sucfi children can 
be in or out of school - in public or nonpublic 
schools. 1 1 is intended for the most seriously deprived 
children in school attendance areas where there are 
concentrations of children from low-income families, 
for children in institutions for neglected and delin 
quent, and for handicapped children in State institu- 
tions. Title I can provide the supplementary educa- 
tional assistance and supportive services necessary so 
that the achievement level of handicapped children 
can be raised sufficiently to permit them to function 
successfully in our society. The priority of Title I is 



lo intervene in the cycle of poverty through the [mi 
venlion of educationdl failure of children, rnther 
than remediation, which is costly and yenerally in- 
effficlive, 

Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Vocational Education 

The recent amendments to the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1 963 make Federal funds now available 
for "vocaiional education for handicapped persons 
who, Ijccause of their handicapping condition, cannot 
succeed in the regular vocational educatiori program 
without special educational assistance, or k^^jUo require 
a modified vocational education program" /Ptiblic 
Law 90-576 of 1968). 

Special Education, Vocational Education, and 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services have joined re- 
sources to: 

1 . (Vtake maximum use of funds available to each 
agency; 

2. Stimulate the development of new vocational 
training programs for the handicapped; 

3. Establish a continuum of services su that special 
education, vocational training, and rehabilitation 
services enable the handicapped to make the 
transition from school to the world of work. 

Scholarship and Grant Programs 

Financial aid in the form of grants and scholar- 
ships in available to persons who are preparing to be 
special education teachers. This includes teachers of 
the blind and partially seeing, deaf, and hard of 
hearing, mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, 
orthopedically handicapped, hospitalized and home- 
bound, students with speech defects, and others. 
Limited financial assistance is also offered to per- 
sons preparing to be school social workers or 
school diagnosticians. Scholarships and grants for 
persons interested in entering the field of special 
education are provided under three different pro- 
grams. 

Act No, 155 of the Public Acts of 1966 

Regular classroom teachers who wish to take a 
course of study in preparation toward becoming 
special education teachers may receive financial assist- 
ance through the program provided by Act No. 155. 
Grants for this purpose are awarded to school dis- 



ACT NO. 155 - SCHOOL DISTRICT GRAl 



Academic 




Grants Approved Giarils 


Year 


Applications 


No, 


Amount No 


1966-67 


155 


116 


S 99,954 ni 


1967 68 


218 


136 


109,270 i:n 


1968-69 


164 


160 


102,811 MB 


1969-70 


206 


175 


106,036 1G6 


1970-71 


209 


147 


101,739 141 


TOTALS 


952 


734 


8519,810 685 




ACT NO. 


156 - 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOLARSI 






Scholarships Scho 


Academic 


No. Individual 


Approved Acn 


Year 


Applications 


No. 


Amount No. 


1 ybb b / 


427 


324 


8102.985 306 


1967 68 


450 


245 


103.470 235 


1968-69 


387 


2P6 


101,571 250 


1969-70 


432 


2/2 


102,689 264 


1970-71 


355 


147 


101.866 243 


TOTALS 


2,051 


1,354 


8512,581 1,298 




PUBLIC LAW 91-230 - 


INDIVIDUAL GRANTS 


Grant 


Fellowships 




Traineeships 


Year 


No. Amount 


No. Amount 


1967-68 


15 $71,325 


46 S21,090 


1968-69 






98 46,125 


1969-70 






96 44.565 


1970-71 






81 36,720 


TOTALS 


15 871,325 


321 $148,500 



* Data not available 
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Aciidemic 
Year 

1966-67 
1967 68 
1968-69 
1969 70 
1970-71 

TOTALS 



Applications 

155 
218 
164 
206 
209 

952 



ACT NO. 155 - SCHOOL DISTRICT GRANTS 

Grants Approved Grants Accepted 

No. • Amount No. Amount 



116 
136 
160 
175 
147 



S 99.954 
109,270 
102.81 1 
106,036 
101.739 



734 S519.810 



1 1 1 
121 
146 
166 
141 

685 



$ 88,619 
84,964 
88.315 
98,425 
9GJ30 

S456 453 



Average 

Grdnt 

S799 
702 
605 
692 
680 



ACT NO, 156 - INDIVIDUAL 

Scholarships 



SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships 



Aver uje 



Academic 


No. Individual 


Approved 


Accepted 


Schold 


Year 


Applicatio.is 


No. 


Amount 


No. 


Amount 


ships 


1966-67 


427 


324 


8102,985 


306 


S 96,887 




1967-68 


450 


245 


103,470 


235 


99.461 


433 


1968-69 


387 


266 


101.571 


250 


97,995 


392 


1969-70 


432 


272 


102,689 


264 


98.548 


370 


1970-71 


355 


147 


101,866 


243 


99.530 


409 


TOTALS 


2.051 


1,354 


$512,581 


1,298 


S492.421 
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Participants 




Grant 


Fellowships 




Traineeships 




in Institutes 





Year No. 

1967- 68 15 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

TOTALS 15 
* Data not available 



Amount 



871,325 



871.325 



No. 


Amount 


No. 


Amount 


46 


821,090 


52 


S 4,585 


98 


46.125 


183 


14,819 


96 


44,565 


356 


25.020 


81 


36.720 






321 


$148,500 


591 


S43.424 
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ti icts whicli may submit an application for a granl on 
behalf of teachers within the district. Only persons 
with a Michigan teaching certificate are eligible to 
apply for a grant under the provisions of this pro- 
grann. Persons preparing to be a school social workers 
and school diagnosticians are not eligible to receive a 
grant. The sunn of SI 00,000 has been appropriated 
annually for the past four years for this progrann. 
For the 1971-72 fiscal year, $50,000 has been appro- 
priated for the progrann. 

Act No, 156 of the Public Acts of 1966 

Scholarships are provided under this progrann, 
essentially for full-time juniors, seniors, and graduate 
students who are preparing to become special educa- 
tion teachers, school social workers, or school diagnos- 
ticians. Students with a minimunn of 60 semester 
hours of credit are eligible to apply for a scholarship. 
The sum of $100,000 has been appropriated annually 
for the past four years for scholarships under this pro- 
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gram. For the 1 97 1 -72 fiscal year, $50,000 has been 
appropriated. 



Public Law 91-280, As Amended 

This program provides summer session traineeships 
for full-time study in preparation toward becoming a 
special education teacher. Special study institutes are 
also conducted, and participation in an institute may 
be open to all personnel providing services for handi- 
capped children in a school or institutional setting. 
Institutes are essentially operated as an inservice type 
of program, designed to Improve the professional 
competency of persons actually working with hanoi- 
capped children. Funds for this program are provided 
by the Federal gcvcirnment and the sum of 3200,000 
has been made available for 1970*71. 

This Year's Achievements 

-There was 10 percent increase in the number of 
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gram. For the 1971-72 fiscal year, S50,000 has been 
appropriated. 



Public Law 91-280, As Amended 

This program provides summer session traineeships 
for full-time study in preparation toward becoming a 
special education teacher. Special study institutes are 
also conducted, and participation in an institute may 
be open to all personnel providing services for handi- 
capped children in a school or institutional setting. 
I nstitutes are essentially operated as an inservice type 
of program, designed to improve the professional 
competency of persons actually working with handi- 
capped children. Funds for this program are provided 
by the Federal government and the sum of 3200,000 
has been made available for 1970-71 . 

This Year's Achievements 

-There was 10 percent increase in the number of 



hanrliciipperl children starved by h;f30(:ml {iducution 
pi ocjrt.Mis dnd services in tociil and iniurmodiaie 
school disUicls. 

There were 462 profossionni special I'ducalion 
personnel added to speciai udiicalion programs 
and services. 

Ten inservice training institutes were held for 
upproximaiely 500 professional special education 
personnel. 

Stiite conferences were held for 350 school social 
workers and 150 school diagnosticians, 

- There were b53 scholarships awarded for training 
of special education personnel from Slate and 
Federal funds. 

- Initiation of 8 innovative and exemplary programs 
for 12744 handicapped children (E.S.E.A. Title 

-Initiation of operation of programs for 586 severely 
multiply handicapped children through E.S.E.A. 
Title VL 

- Initiation of 34 specific vocational training programs 
For 2,506 handicapped youths. 

-Comprehensive evaluation of special education pro- 
grams and services in the Kalamazoo Public School 
District. 

-Development of techniques and instruments for 
evaluation of special education prograrrri and 
services. 

-Completion of the "State Plan for the Delivery of 
Special Education Programs and Services", 

-Completion of the Public Act 220 Survey of Handi^ 
capped Children and Youth and publication of the 
results of the survey. 

-Beginning of the study of the diatjnosis and place- 
ment of educable mentally handicapped children. 

-Assisted the Citizens' Committee for Ma idatory 
Special Education in the drafting of the Mandatory 
Special Education Bill (substitute House Bill 4475). 

-Involvement with legislation which allows inter- 
mediate school districts to own facilities to house 
programs for trainable mentally handicapped 
children (Public Act 7, 1971). ; 



Next Year's Goals 

GOAL 1 : To provide every handicapped child in 
Michigan with Comprehensive educational programs 
and services appropriate to his needs. 



V Oljjeclives for Goal 1 : 

Objective 1. 1 To find every handicappod child 
in Michigan and refer hiin to ihe appropriate 
agency for diagnostic services. 
Objective 1.2 •• To assure that every child who is 
suspected of boing handicapped receives appro- 
priate diagnostic service which will determine his 
educational needs. 

Objective 1.3 - To assure thai educational place- 
ment of each diagnosed handicapped child in 
Michigan is carefully studied and prescribed by an 
educational planning committee. 
Objective 1.4 - To assure each handicapped person 
in Michigan that he wiM have a full range of educa- 
tional programs and services designed to meet his 
needs up to the age ol 2b. 

GOAL 2: To insure quality educational programs and 
services for all handicapped ch ildren in Michigan. 

Objectives for Goal 2: 

Objective 2.1 — To insure a suffi.:ient number of 
well trained professional personfiel needed to pro* 
vide special education programs and services. 
Objective 2.2 — To assure that special education 
programs and services are operated in appropriate 
facilities with the necessary and appropriate ec|uip- 
ment and supplies. 

Objective 2.3 ~ To assure that the curriculum of 
all special education progranjs and services is rele- 
vant to the needs of the handicapped persons they 
serve. 

Objective 2.4 — To assure that an ad^jquate supply 
of well-trained, experienced, and knowledgeable 
special education leadership personnel are avail- 
able at the state, intermediate, and local levels. 
Objective 2.5 — To assure that every handicapped 
person in Michigan is successfully integrated into 
his school and community to the degree appropri- 
ate to each person's needs. 
Objective 2.6 — To develop the instruments and 
methods by which to evaluate special education 
programs and services. 



GOAL 3: To establish an organizational structure to 
insure the delivery of special education programs and 
sTvices to the handicapped children of Michigan, 

'iQ ■ /es for Goal 3: 

^"ctive 3.1 — To establish accountability for 
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the delivery of special education programs arid 
services. 

Objective 3.2 - lo revise the rules and regulations 
governing special education programs and services 
to facilitate the delivery of these programs and 
services to the handicapped childrenof Michigan. 
Objective 3.3 - To recommend the comploio and 
specific revision of the Michigan School Laws re 
lating to the delivery of special education programs 
and services. 

Objective 3.4 - Tj modify the role of staff uf Iho 
Michigan Department of Education in facilitating 
the delivery of special education programs and 
services to the handicapped children in Michigan. 

GOAL 4: To increase the understanding and accept- 
ance of handicapped persons within the educational 
profession and with tiie general public. 

Objective for Goal 4: 

Objective 4.1 - To establish a formal communica^ 
tion letwork with special education personnel in 
Michigan. 

Objective 4.2 - To mcrease the knowledge and 
understanding of handicapped persons among all 
educators in Michigan. 

Objective 4.3 - To establish formal communica- 
tion contacts between the Michigan Department 
of Education af^d parent organizations. (One of 
the major force's behind the growth of special edu- 
cation programs and services has been support of 
organizations composed of parents of handicapped 
children.) 

Objective 4.4 - To increase the knowledge of the 
general public about special education programs 
and services for handicapped children. 



